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THE TURBULENT MISS BULL. 
By G. M. George. 


John Bull has a number of household 
cares, 


But he likes to manage his own af- 
fairs. 
He chooses his servants, and makes 


his rules 

About what is taught in his children’s 
schools: 

Ile spends, when the family purse is 


full, 
Without consulting Mrs. Bull: 
Or he runs into debt—which, I need 


not say, 
She and her daughters help to pay. 
When everybody thinks it clear 


The household spends too much on 
beer, 
He quite refuses at any price 


To ask for Mrs. Bull's advice. 

Ife does not ask it (and this is worse), 
When he draws up rules fer the 
monthly nurse, 
when his children, 
pets! 

Smoke exceedingly nasty cig: 
Indeed, whatever may occur, 
Ile never, never consults with her. 
Long ago, as you probably know, 
lorty or fifty years ago, 


Nor 


precocious 


irettes. 


His wife remarked to him, “Really, 

You might consider the girls and me. 

We do our parts, and we pay our 
shares, 

But we have no say in our own af- 
fairs. 

You choose tne servanis, John, and 
thus, 


Of course, they won't attend to us. 

Now, B., do pray let us have a voice 

In making a prudent and _ proper 
choice!” 

Her husband chuckled as 

And thought her remark a 
joke; 

And time passed by, 
on, 

But her words had no effect on John. 

Some of his daughters did not care 

A scrap about the whole affair, 

But others, more advanced than they, 

Argued in the politest way. 

They offered pamphlets 
mother, 

And kept convincing one another. 

Their father might have learned a lot, 

If he had heard, but he did not, 

Until their sister, one fine day, 

Behaved in an outrageous way. 

She turned ana scolded her Papa 

And secandalized her kind Mamma. 

When Mr. Bull sat deep in thought, 

Hearing his steward’s last report, 

Miss Bull would make a loud to-do, 

And ask such pointed questions, too. 

When scolded, she would cry: “Who 
cares? 

I want a voice in these affairs!” 

She interrupted every chat 

By exclamations such as that. 

And often she would scream 
shout, 

When her stern father turned her out 

He locked her up on prison diet, 

But nothing seemed to keep her quiet. 


she spoke, 
simple 


and years rolled 


to their 


and 


“Really!” her brothers cried, quite 
vexed, 

“What will the silly girl do next?” 

And when she spoke, away they 
went, 


To hear her latest argument. 


} 





Even the girls with pretty manners 
Began to walk about with banners, 
And Jolin admitted that some day 
She possibly might have her way. 

Ile couldn't say, it might be so; 

Ile wouldn't promise—dear me, no!— 
But every one was very strong 

About her methods being wrong, 


And gravely begged that she would 
pause 

And think how much she hurt her 
cause. 


l’erhaps she smiled; it seems to me 
That | should smile, if I were she. 
—Women’'s I ranchise. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The incoming President of the 
United States, like the outgoing Presi- 
dent, is in favor of the ballot for wo- 
men. 

In many different parts of the coun- 
try the great yellow posters taken 
home by the delegates from Buffalo 
enlivened the streets on election, and 
brought home to the public the fact 
of which many are still ignorant or 
incredulous—that in four States of the 
women already vote for all 
President of the United 


Union, 
officers, from 
States down. 

Six hundred Iowa suffragists 
marched through the streets of Boone 
the other day, during the anual 
meeting of the lowa Woman Suffrage 


Association. They were headed by 
Rey. Anna II. Shaw, and Miss Ray 
Costelloe and Miss Rendell walked in 


the They were celebrat- 


ing the decision of the Iowa Supreme 


procession. 


Court in favor of the constitutional- 
ity of the law empowering women to 
vote on questions of local taxation. 
Many of the best known women of 
lowa, including large taxpayers, 
marched in the procession. The 


press reports say that the whole town 


turned out to look at them. 


On election day the yellow woman 


suffrage posters blossomed out all 
over New Orleans. 

The suffragists of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., billed the city with suffrage 
posters just before election. Mayor 


Illis was visited, and he, being in fa- 
of 


his 


vor woman suffrage, immediately 


lent and suggestions. 
One the 
city hall elevator, others in the lobby 
Powers’ theatre and at Republican 


aid gave 
was placed in 


large poster 


at 
and wis 
at the 


headquarters, prominence 


large political 


ht. 


given them 


o 
= 


meetings on Monday ni 


The of New York City 


had seven polling places open on elec- 


suffragists 
tion which women were in- 
vited their Mrs. 
Chapman Catt was among the first to 
In all, 1977 
most them for Taft. In 
the Harlem Equal Rights League had 
Here the 
for the 


day, at 


to cast votes. Carrie 


do so. votes were cast, 


of addition, 


a polling place of its own. 


of the votes were 


candidate. 


majority 
Socialist 
Surprise the big 
vote by which Norman ID. White was 
re-elected the Legislature 
Brookline, Mass. The Brookline 
Suffrage League 
and members used 
best ‘influence’ Mr. White, 
had championed their cause ably and 


is expressed over 
from 


to 


and 
their 


Squal is large 
strong, its 


for who 
fearlessly in the Legislature. 
had vote, 
would 


women had a 


Cannon 


If the 
“Unele 
not have been re-elected. 


Joe” probably 


At the opening exercises of the law 


class of the Woman's Legal Educa- 
tion Seciety at the University of the 
City of New York, Nov. 2, before a 
large gathering of women, Chan- 
cellor McCracken prefaced his ad- 
dress by reading from an_ article 
aginst suffrage, written by Mrs. 
Humphry Ward to an American 


magazine, advocating political work 


by women in local matters, and con- 


for desiring the im- 
Taking this 


endorsement repudia 


demning them 


perial franchise. as his 


text, without or 





tion, the Chancellor said: “The prin- 
the hour informi- 
far the suffrage has 
to women, and its re- 
What 
it 
given to women? Where should women 
be placed, and what their duties 
in He added: “In 
city like ours, full of institutions and 
hospitals and children, it 
a crying shame that no woman in 


need of is 


to 


cipal 
tion 
been 


as how 
extended 

sults in municipal betterment. 
high positions of responsibility has 
are 


civie action?” a 


for women 
is 
authority is on the Health Board Com- 
mission, none on the board of Educa- 
He 
Law Class to make a special study of 


tion, etc.” advised the Woman's 


the legal aspect of the subject, and to 
compile the laws and statutes so as 
to make a text book of information. 





At the recent quarterly meeting of 
the Council the Royal College of 
Surgeons in England, it was resolved 
that steps be forthwith taken to admit 
women the of the 
Conjoint Examining Board and to the 
examination for the diploma in Pub- 
lic Health; and that women be ad- 
mitted the examinations for the 
| Fellowship, and the «xaminations 
the Dental Surgery. 


of 


to examinations 


to 
to 
| for license in 

It is significant that Parliament has 
had to close not only the. ladies’ gai- 


lery, but the men’s gallery, too, be- 
cause male sympathizers crowded into 
the latter and co-operated in the 


demonstrations of the suffragists. Evi- 
dently the Men's League for Women's 
Suffrage more than 
name. 


is something a 


the 
said 


The reports, when 
Woman's Journal went to 
that a striking feature of the election 
the phenomenal run 
B. Lindsey for re-elec- 


telezraphic 


press, 


Denver was 
Ben 


in 
made by 


tion as judge of the juvenile court. 
Both parties had refused to renom- 
inate him. He was tunning inde- 


pendently, and at last reports he had 
than both the 
regular candidates put together. 


received more votes 


THE NEW WOMAN IN TURKEY. 


Dr. Mary Mills Patrick, president 


of the American College for Girls in 
Constantinople, has written for the 
press an illuminating article on the 
present situation in Turkey and the 
political changes. Regarding the effect 
of the upheaval on the condition of 
the women of Turkey, Dr. Patrick 
says: 

The changes in the harems are the 
most dramatic. Turkish women have 


off their veils, and are lectur- 
ing in different prominent cities, like 
Constantinople and = Salonica. They 
are forming women’s clubs, three of 
which are already organized in Con- 
stantinople. Among these, one Wwo- 


thrown 








man is especially prominent, Halideh 
Salih, who considered today the 
leading woman in Constantinople. 
She has been asked to write for every 


is 


paper in the city, and her patriotic, 
impassioned articles are among the 
regular contributions to the Tannin 
(Echo), the unofficial government 
organ, She is a member of all 
the women's clubs and the presi- 
dent of one of them, and is 
also the only woman member of two 
exclusive men's clubs, a press club 
and a League for Public Safety. She 


is also taking a prominent part in the 


reorganizing of the schools for girls 
throughout the Turkish Empire, 


which is alrendy planned by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 
Another Mohammedan graduate of 
the American College for Girls at 
Constantinople is lecturing in Saloni- 
ca in behalf of Turkish women, and 
will write for a 
men which is being started there. 


“THE PIONEER MOTHER.” 


Moulton presided re- 
ting in Sen Francisco, 
Philip Verril! Mighels, 
statue to 


Mrs. Irving 
cently at 
called by Mrs. 
to consider the 


a me 


erection of a 


the pioneer mother, not only of Cali- 


fornia, but of all lands. 

“It was at a specch made by 
Stephen White in Chicago that I first 
conceived the idea,’ said Mrs. Mig- 


hels, “for talked, the face of mv 
mother rose before me, and I realized 
that something to perpetuate’ the 
memory oft heroic women ought 
to be done.” Mrs. Mighels has 
ceived a letter saying that the pioneer 


he 
As fit 


those 


mother should be portrayed in heroic 
size and presented like a goddess, in- 
stead of in a family groin. Mrs. Mig- 
hels answered that the pioneer 


new journal for wo- | 


re- | 


mother, when looking down on us in 
bronze or marble, was to be a human 
being—a figure .w.at should speak of 
his mother to every son for all time. 
“And that is why we want her in 
Market street,” declared Mrs. Mighels. 
“She will remind us that even in the 
mart of business the home is para- 
mount and that everything else comes 
second.” The project jis been taken 


up by the Pioneer Daughters, and a 
ballad concert is proposed, with a 
programme of the old songs our 


mothers used to sing, such as “Mary 
of Argyle,” “Annie Lauric” and “Ort 
in the Stilly Night.”’ 


MRS. HOWE VERSUS MRS. WARD. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe's reply 
Mrs. Humphry Ward been pub- 
lished as a leaflet, and is now ready, 
$1.50 per 
Suffrage 


to 


has 


price two cents apiece or 
100. Order from National 
Headquarters, Warren, O. 


YELLOW BALLOONS AND 
TROUBLE. 


The man milliner who has a shop at 
No, 326 Fifth avenue is evidently not 
in He 
morn- 


favor of woman suffrage. was 


excessively annoyed yesterday 
ing when the members of the League 
of Self-Supporting Women, who had 
had the impertinence to install them- 


selves in a window above his head, let 


out two hundred yellow balloons bear- 
ing the words, “Votes for Women.” 
The balloons were aimed at the Re- 


publican parade which was passing at 
that moment, and not at the man mil- 
the 
he evidently 


existence leaguers 


but 


liner, whose 


had quite forgotten, 
took them as a personal affront. They 


cnused passersby to congregate’ in 


front of his door, he said, and inter- 


fered with his business. So the 
leaguers recalled the balloons from 
their wanderings, and hung them on 


a line at what they considered a safe 
altitude. 
But still 
ered himself 
der and a small colored boy, and sent 
latter the 
balloons. Then 
It hauled down the 


miiliner consid- 


He got a lad- 


the 
aggrieved. 


man 


the ladder to puncture 
the 


mad. 


up 
crowd got 


ladder and 


the 


the boy, and order was only restored 


by the intervention of the police. 


The party was generalled by Mrs 
Harriet Stanton Blatch, and with her 
was Miss Inez Milhoiland, who vig- 
orously waved a suffragette tlag.—N. 
Y. Tribune. 
| Woman suffragists seized upon the 
occasion of the Republican Business 


Men's parade yesterday as a good op- 
portunity for proselyting in the cause 
of equal rights, and from the second- 
story window of No. 326 Fifth avenue, 
the Equality League for Self-Support- 
ing women sent out yellow balloons 
bearing the legend, “Votes for Wo- 
men.”’ 

Many of the paraders greeted the 
women with cheers and waving hats. 
Toward the end of the procession, 
when the lawyers’ section was going 


by, there was a cry of “speech, 
speech,” from the crowd. Miss Inez 
Milholland, Vassar, ‘), the leading 
suffragette of that college, who had 


come to New York especially for yes- 
terday’s demonstration, responded 


through the megaphone. About two 
thousand men blocked up the side- 
walk to watch her. The procession 


halted, and the man milliner who al- 
reidy had interfered twice with the 
suffrage demonstration summoned the 
police to disperse the crowd and com- 
pel Miss Milholland to stop talking. 
The men in the streets then formed 
in squads of fifty and went up into 
the suffragists’ room, where Miss Mil- 





holland answered their questions re- 
garding the suffrage ciuse. The men 
gnve three cheers for votes for 
women.—Philadelphia lress. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “AUNT 
JANE.” 


Eliza Calvert Hall, the author of 


the inimitable “Aunt Jane of Ken- 
tucky,” has written a telling reply to 
the so-called unanswerable argument 
that women do not want to vote. It 
has just been published as a Politi- 
cal equality Leaflet, and with it are | 
given the actual figures of the wo- | 
men’s vote in Australia, New Zealand, 
ete. Order it from National Suffrage 


Warren, 1D 


postpaid. 


| Ileadquarters O.: price 


cents per 100, 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Smith, B.A., is a 


candidate for the City Council of Birm- 


Margaret 


ingham, england. Women were 
made eligible last year, 
Miss Elizabeth S. Colton, whose 


knowledge of fifty-four languages has 


made her famous throughout this 


country and will talk 
“The of 
at Ford Hall, Boston, on Sunday even- 
While in India Miss Col- 
had exceptional opportunities for 
of 


people 


Europe,, on 


People and Problems India” 
ing, Nov. &. 
ton 
knowledge 
of 
There is no admission 


acquirirg an intimate 


the homes and conditions 
of all classes. 
fee to this meeting and the public is 
invited. 

Mrs. Fisk of New York 
City from the office 
president of the Woman's Home Mis- 


B. 
retired 


Clinton 
has of 
sionary Society of the Methodist Epis- 
Church. the fifteen 
years of her presidency, Mrs. Fisk has 
100,000 and has 
in behalf 
years 


copal During 


traveled over miles 
raised large sums of money 
She is 
that 


quish the heavy responsibilities of her 


of the society. now 76 


old and insists she must relin- 


office. Her successor, Mrs. Jane Ban- 
croft Robinson, has been active since 
1888 in the promotion of deaconess 
work, homes and _ institutions, and 
will be an efficient officer. 

Mrs. Ethel Snowden will address 
the students of the State University 


of Minnesota on Novy. 14, on “Progress 


and Politics in Great Britain,’ and 


the Association of Collegiate Alumnae 


will give a banquet in her honor. 
Mrs. Snowden will be the guest of 
rof. Frances Squire Votter during 
her stay in Minneapolis. Prof. Potter 
will also entertain Miss Shaw. Miss 
Elsa Ueland, president of the College 
Iiqual Suffrage League of the State 


University, will entertain Miss Costel- 
Miss Rendell, the Bryn 
travelling 


and two 


Mawr 


loe 


girls who are with 


Miss Shaw, 


Mrs. Russell Sage, Mrs. Clarence 
Mackay, Mrs. W. Vanderbilt, Jr., 
Mrs. Robert Goelet, Mrs. Vhilip Lydig, 
Mrs. Margaret Aldrich, Mrs. 
W. Bourke Cockran, Mrs. George Wil- 
liam Mrs. Fabbri, 
Miss Cruernsey, Wil- 
liam Mrs. Ilenry Miller, 
Mrs. Frederick Nathan, Mrs, William 
Tod Helmuth, Mrs. William Cum- 
mings Story, Mrs. Charlotte B. Wil- 
Mrs. Villard were 
the list « patronesses of the 
Woman Suffrage Bazar in New York 
City on Friday and Saturday of this 
week. A bazar is the surest way yet 
devised to make money for any good 
cause. It be hoped that more 
of the State and local Suffrage 
ciations will try this method. 


Ix. 


Chanler 


Ernesto 
Mrs. 


Curtis, 
I lorence 


M. Ivins, 


bour, and Ilenry 


among ot 


is to 


ASSsoO- 


Miss Mary S. Woolman, of Teachers’ 
College, who has just returned from 


her sixth trip of investigation among 


schools for women in Europe, found 
in Berlin a school where instruction 
in a new profession—for women, at 


any rate—is given. It is a course in 


professional photography, with special 


reference to work in the sciences. 
Young women trained in this course 
are in demand by physicians and 
scientists who want expert photo- 
graphs of their specimens and ap- 
paratus. Schools in the old country, 
she found, are paying a_ good 


deal of attention to subjects relating 
work. In some schools stock 
horticulture, ete., are taking 


to farm 
raising, 
the place of higher mathematics. Var- 
ious women's clubs in different parts 
of the German Empire, Miss Wooiman 
aid, es- 

which 
give free instruction to girls in house- 
allied branches. These 
doing break up 


class dis- 


said, are, with governmental 


tablishing professional schools 


keeping and 
much to 


of 
The elaborate system of pri- 


schools 
the old 


tinction. 


are 


(german. spirit 


vate trade and professional schools 


has benefited the poorer classes little, 


| for in these schools the tuition charges 


jare high, and none but the middle 
and higher classes are encouraged to 
attend. 
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WOMEN NOT IN IT. 





Last Tuesday an election took place, 
of vital woman. 
It decided who should be President of 
the United States during the coming 
four years. 

The President 
point the 
of the government. He 
or remove tens of thousands of gffi- 


importance to every 


will 
department 


thus chosen ap- 


heads of every 


will appoint 


cials, who will collect and expend 
more than four thousand million dol- 
lars during the next four years. This 


enormous sum, more than fifty dollars 
for every man, woman and child in tie 
be taken from the 
woman, from my 


United States, will 
earnings of every 
earnings, from yours and those of 
The tax 


everything we eat, drink, wear, or use, 


every one else. is levied on 


in the form of an increase of price. 
We pay it on every purchase we make 
of shelter, clothing, food, or fuel. No 
one can evade it. 

One would naturally suppose that in 
a community calling itself a republic, 
with institutions nominally democrat- 








ic, every taxpayer (and all are tax- 
payers) would help choose the men 
who are to collect and expend this 
compulsory contribution. But no, 
strange to say, one half of all our! 
citizens are not allowed any part in 


this most important of all elections. 
Now that the 
the women of every State lose no time 


election is over, let 


in petitioning their next Legislature to | 


erase the word “male” from the law 
regulating the 
Presidential electors, thereby enabling 
women to take 
Mr. Taft's successor in 
1912. 


the appointment of 


the choice of 
the 


part in 
Presiden- 


tial election of H. B. B, 


A GREAT CARTOON. 


On election day the Boston Ameri- 
can published a cartoon stretching all 


across one page. FLirst came a row of 


four men with the faces of degener- 


ates, one of 


of a convict. They are drinking at a 


bar—"“getting ‘fortified’ for 


them is 
They 


the election.” Over 


“These 


share in 
four can vote. 
Next 
Mrs. Russell 
Jane Ad- 


“These 


written, 
voting came 
Mrs. Roosevelt, 
Ida Tarbell 
them is 


are today.” por- 
traits of 
Sage, Miss 


(over 


and 
dams. Written, 
four cannot vote. 
about it?’ Underneath, Beatrice 
fax writes: 

Men of the type shown in this 
picture have the power to cast a vote 
on questions that directly bear on the 


welfare and happiness of the Ameri- 
can home. On the other hand, such 
women as Mrs. Roosevelt, Mrs. Rus- 
sell Sage. Miss Ida Tarbell and Miss 
Jane Addams have no vote. 

They cannot vote because the men, 


who make the laws of the country, re- 


| 


Miss Murray, Miss Alice Woods and 
Miss Hoskyns-Abrahall. The last- 
mentioned lady dealt with the unfold- 
ing of character from the biological 
point of view. She strongly advo- 
cated the introduction of biological 
teaching in and colleges, 
teaching to include instruction 
on varenthood and sex. She argued 
that human advance cannot be 
manent unless the highest knowledge 
is made permanent in human tradition. 
Women are the bearers of tradition; 
hence the paramount importance of a 
good tradition being current 
women—and that not merely the old 
conventional tradition, which time 
after time has proved inadequate, 
but the highest tradition of today. 
Then the home will more closely ap- 
proach to the biological ethical ideal. 


schools 
such 


per- 


She ended by saying that the tradi- 
tions of the ideal home must be the 
traditions of the State, if the State 


is to be ideal. 


EVENTS IN ENGLAND. 


remarkable demonstration 
woman suffrage has just 
the ot VParlia- 


Another 
in behalf of 


disturbed monotony 


ment. <A band of suffragettes sta- 
tioned themselves in the ladies’ gal- 


lery, while their male friends took up 
positions in the gallery for the gen- 


eral public. In the midst of a debate, 


the women in the gallery began to 
call out, “Votes for women!” and 
thrust a suffrage poster through the 
grating. When the attendants came 
to remove them, it was found that 
two of them, one at each end of the 


gallery, had chained themselves to the 
grille. The 
so that they 
presence by rattling 
The 


up a running fire of 


been padded, 
their 


chains had 


might not betray 


the women 
kept 
arguments in fa- 
the 
tendants were trying to unfasten the 
the Parlia- 
and 


when 


came in. two suffragettes 


vor of woman suffrage while at- 


chains, and members of 
the 


attend- 


watched 
ceedings The 
ants finally had to tear out 
of the them 
with the disturbers. ithe men in 


ment stood up pro- 


with interest. 
portions 
grille and carry away 
Then 
the other gallery began calling out re- 
suffrage, 


literature 


marks in favor of woman 


and showering = suffrage 


down upon the heads of the members. 
They 


were removed alter a severe 


| Struggle. 


them wearing the stripes | 


their | 


What do you think | 
Fair- | 
| president of the Connecticut W. S. A. | 


eard the vote of the lowest class of | 
men as superior to that of the high- 


est class of women. 


Today thousands | : 
| tooned all around the platform. 


| frage 


of men of the type shown in this 
picture—loafers, drunkards, repeaters 

have a voice in deciding who shall 
be the rulers of the State and coun- 
try. They can vote, and they are vot- 
ing. Meanwhile hundreds of thou- | 


women, capable of 
home with 
vote, be- 


sands of splendid 
voting intelligently, sit at 
folded hands. They cannot 
cause they are women. Men laugh at 
the suffragettes and their aims, but 
women could weep when they look at 
the vacant. evil faces of some of the 
men who are allowed to profane the 
sanctity of the home by casting votes 
which vitally affect it—such men as 


those shown in this drawing by Dan | 


Sayre Groesbeck, published in Har- 
per’s Weekly, with the simple title 
“Voters.” The picture of four splen- 
did American women, which has been 
added, striking contrast. 
What is your honest opinion of the 
law that permits such men to vote 
and refuses a like privilege to wo- 
men of the type here shown? 


makes a 


MORAL EDUCATION CONGRESS. 


At the first International Moral Con- 


gress, held recently in London, 143 
papers were contributed, of which 
only 20 were written by women. 


Among the women repvesented were 
Mrs. Sophie Bryant, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, Miss Cleghorn, 





Curiously enough, no penalty could 


be visited on either the men or the 
women who had made the disturbance 
in the galleries, because “their acts 
were not illegal.’ But a large num- 
ber of the women who had assembled 
in the street outside were arrested 


and afterwards sent to prison, because 
it is against the for any 
of more” than 
semble within a mile of the Houses of 


law meeting 


three persons to as- 


Parliament. A. S. B. 


SEND US THE CLIPPINGS. 


At the Buffalo Convention, the 


displayed with just pride twenty-on¢ 


yards of clippings from the Connecti- 
cut papers in regard to equal suffrage, 


mostly articles and items of which 


the suffragists had secured the publi- | 


had been pasted on a 
brown paper, and 
roll. At the 


Convention, 


cation. These 


long strip of made 
imposing 
State 


twenty-one-yard-long 


a big, 
necticut this 
strip was fes- 
how much suf- 
the 


to find out 
published in 


We want 
material is 
Massachusetts papers during the year. 
At the National 


hope to be 


next Convention, we 
even 
All 


about 


able to show an 


longer strip than Connecticut. 


who see anything 


suffragists 


woman suffrage, whether pro or con, 


in any Massachusetts paper, will con- 


ter a special favor by cutting it out 
and sending it to me. 
It would be a good idea for other 


States also to try this plan. 
Alice Stone Blackwell, 
Chairman Massachusetts Press Com- 


mittee. 


MRS. HALL AND HER DAUGHTER. | 


Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, honorary 
president of the New Jersey W. S. A., 
has leased her home in Plainfield, N. 
J., and will spend the winter in New 
York City with her daughter, Caroline 
Minturn Hall, the young artist. lor 
the work of the latter, the metropolis 
is the best place, and Miss Hall has 
taken a studio there for this season. 

She passed the summer at Versailles 
painting the lovely walks and foun- 





among } 


| 








the power of influence. The New 
| York school teachers have used this 
| so-enlled weapon in their hour of 
| need, and the opponents cry with one 


Con- | 


| Temperance Union at Denver was the 
| address made by Dr. 


| perintendent of 





tains of its famous parks. On her 
return, she gave an exhibition of her 
work at Newport, R. L, which was 
very successful, much interest in her 
paintings being shown. 

Mrs. Hall is actively engaged with 
her pen and voice. She will make 
three lecture trips to Boston and vicin- 
ity in the course of the season, begin- 
ning, respectively, Jan. 4, Feb. 25 and 
April 2. Among her subjects will be 
“Famous Women I Have Known,” 
“Historic Hospitality and Its 
son,” “Entertaining on a Small In- 
come,” “Civic Work of the Women of 
Great Britain,” “Current Events From 
a New Standpoint,” “The Cardinal 
Points of Good Manners,” “Personal 
Reminiscences of Distinguished 
“American Women of the Twen- 
Mrs. Hall, who is the 
Washing- 


Les- 


Peo- 
ple,” 
tieth Century.” 
author of “Social Usages at 
ton,” “Social Customs,” “The Correct 
Thing,” 
80 schools and colleges on these and 
other subjects, and has earned the title 
of “The Man- 
She has a few dates still open 


ete., has spoken at more than 


Missionary of Good 
ners.” 
for her Eastern trips. Her address is 
The Judson, 53 Washington 


New York City. 


Square, 


THE QUESTION OF THE HOUR. 
National and 
Woman 

“Wo- 


On the eve of the 
State election the subject of 





Suffrage—and we might add 
man’s Rights,’’—takes its place inline 
with all the other election issues. The 
action of the English suffragettes has, 
by the publicity it evoked, had a far 
in stimulating 
and the more local event, 
demand of the New York 
school teachers for equal salaries with 


discus- 
the 
women 


renching effect 


sion 


the men, has been almost a campaign 
issue. Press and pulpit have been free 
The been 
to both sides of the discussion, As 


in expression, press has 
fair 
for the pulpit—much to 
those pastors who have felt called up- 
the 


both 


its shame— 


on to intreduce there political 
invec- 
the 
the 
press is open for denial, and the stute- 
from the pulpit that 
for shekels instend of prin- 
ciple,” is met with the fact that the 
lenders of the movement were early of- 


questions have stooped ‘to 
and 
women 


tive false accusation against 


‘teachers. lortunately 
ment “teachers 
stand 


fered a large increase of salary if they 
their efforts for legis- 
this 


abandon 
The noble women refused 


would 
lation. 
inducement, saying: “We stand for an! 
increase of salary for all or none.” 

In a the 
dent of Association 


presi- 
Op- 


pamphlet 
the Illinois 
posed to the TI urther 
Suffrage to Women, 


issued by 


Extension of 
this sentiment is 


the main argument: 

Women are given certain appoint- 
ments and exercise a powerful inter- 
est in public matters because they oc- 
cupy “an independent position above 
all parties—a position of which the 
right to vote would rob them imme- 
diately. Women without the ballot 


possess far more influence in the State 
for all moral and unselfish purpceses 
than they would have with it.” 

This favorite argument of the anti- 
suffragists, “intluence,”” has been so 
mythienl in its effect thit its demon- 
stration in actual trial is a relief in 
that it is an absolute refutation of 


Unwoman- 
influence 


“How outrageous! 
lv! How common, to try to 
islition!’ So they blow away the 
largest bubble of their argument 
igainst women with the ballot. 

Cc. &. &, 


necord: 





Brooklyn, N.Y. 
N. W. C. T. U. NOTES. 


A striking feature of one of the af 


ternoon meetings at the national con- 


vention of the Woman's Christian 
Maude Mellvain 
Sanders of that city, the National Su- 
Franchise, and the 
demonstration which accompanied her 
Dr. 
surrounded by 


she 


Colo- 


spoke 
was fifty 

rado women, all of them wearing yel- 
low badges, and headed by Mrs. 
Adrianna Hungerford, State President 
of the W. C. T. U., who held aloft a 
yellow silk banner inscribed with the 
motto, “Colorado Women are Citizens.” 


speech. As Sanders 


about 


At the close of the address the women 
gave this rally cry: 

“Colorado, Colorado, plense take note, 
Colorado, Colorado women vote. 
Colorado, Colorado, dry, when‘ 
Colorado, Colorado, in 1910!" 

Among the resolutions adopted by 
the National Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union at Denver are the fol- 
lowing: 

Franchise: Believing in the right 





of women to express their opinions ‘by 





the ballot, we will continue to agitate, 
educate and strive until we secure the 
enactment of laws that will give to 
women equal suffrage with men. 
Purity: (a) We still insist upon a 
single standard of morals for men and 
women, and will continue to empha- 
Size the existence of nature's inexora- 


ble decree that the laws of morality 
are identical for the two sexes, and 
this truth must be recognized if the 


health and vigor of the nation are to 
be maintained. We continue to em- 
phasize the need of the wise instruc- 
tion of children, the enlightenment of 
men and women as to the results of 
immorality, and the upholding of the 
highest ideals of purity in the home 
and in society. 

(ib) Deploring the continued exist- 


ence of the “white slave traflic’ and 
the horrible system known as “the 
segregation and fining of vice,” we 


protest against this infamous business. 
We will continue to do all in our 
power to arouse public sentiment un- 
til this iniquitous system is abolished. 
To this end we urge that those 
rent property for such vile purposes 
be ostracised, and punished by law: 
and that officers who will not use 
their authority for the suppression of 
vice be retired. 


ARE THEY PRETTY? 


The papers of yesterday are publish- 
ing pictures of one of the suffragettes 
(Mrs. Butler, I think) speaking on the 
und there is a veiled, when 
open, hit at her appearance, in 
editorial comment on the = subject 
This is the same old argument with 
which men meet most of the appeals 
of women for anything that they do 
not wish to grant them: “Why, you 
aren't even pretty!” Many of us have 
no doubt noted with regret that the 
modern snap-shottist persists in offer- 
ing us photographs of  Vresident 
Roosevelt and other public men in the 
act of speaking that are also anything 
but pretty. Indeed, those of the presi- 
dent.and Mr. Taft are about as ugly 
as possible, and some of those of the 
Democratic leaders do not come far 
behind these as to tlieir appeal to the 


Cause, 


not 





artistic sense. It is given to but few 
to be able to look pretty, or even 
passable, with the mouth wide open 
in 2 strenuous endeavor to make 
themselves audible to a large crowd: 
but I have vet to hear the idea ad- 
vaneed that this fact militates in any 
wise ngainst the causes for which 
Theodore Roosevelt or any other man 
pleads. A little real logic in these 


questions, instead of the eternal argu- 
menta ad feminam, would be refresh- 
ing. 

Cora M. Williams. 
Oct. 23. 


Seattle, Wash., 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE AT HOME 
AND ABROAD. 

Reed Balentine 

Convention in 

Home 


Mrs. IWKatherine 
spoke at the National 
Buffalo on “Woman Suffrage at 
and Abroad.’ She said in part: 

In conceding the franchise to wo- 
men our country is lagging behind the 


monarchies of Europe. This does not 
tend to stimulate national pride, but 
it does bring us the assurance that 
woman suffrage is bound to come, 


even in the most conservative places, 

Now that women are voting in Russia, 

I have the courage to hope that we 

shall sometime obtain the suffrage in 

New York, Massichuset‘s, and Maine. 
The English Suffragettes. 

In England, the last. final argument 


that women do not themselves want 
the franchise, has in the light of re- 
cent events become ridiculous. On 


suffragists paraded 
through the streets of London, It is 
said that the woman suffrage meet- 
ing of June 21 was the largest public 


June 1, 15.000 


meeting ever held for any = cause. 
Fifty thousand women have just 
stormed  Varliament. The  ftormer 


Premier, Mr. Balfour, was taken at 
his word when he said: ‘“Agitate: kick 
fuss: keep on kicking. Get into 
the public eye through the news- 
papers, and stay there. If interest 
and publicity wane, kick up a new 
kind of a fuss. And all the time keep 
knocking at the of Partlia- 
ment.” No one now that the 
women cf England intend 
to have votes, 

Progress of Woman Suffrage. 
W690 and 1896 full 
granted to women in 

this Union—Wyoming, 
ynd Idaho—and in 

West Australia gave 
Parliamentary (State) 
WM. Two years later 
suffrage was granted to 
women of federated Australia, 
State suffrage in Tasmania in 
and in Queensland in 1905. 

In 1996 the women of Finland were 
given full suffrage, and nineteen elect- 
ed to the first Parliament. Twenty- 
five have been elected to the second. 
Within the last year, women have ob- 
tained fu. suffrage in Norway. In 
Russia, army officers and women who 
own property may now vote by proxy 
for members of the Douma. 

A World-Wide Movement. 

It is interesting to note that the 
most backward countries are not 
without some form of woman's rights 
movement. The subject recently 
came up in the Spanish Cortez, and in 
Italy » large women’s convention has 
lately been held, in which a day was 
devoted to woman — suffrage. In 
China, Japan, Tersia, India and 


upa 


doors 
doubts 
want and 


suf- 
four 
Colo- 
South 
Wwo- 
suf- 
full 
the 
full 
1903, 


Bet ween 
frage was 
States of 
rado, Utah 
Australia. 
men full 
frage in 
national 
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Turkey, there are full-fledged femin- 
ist movements. ! 

It is said that history repeats itself, 
but this particular phenomenon—the 
world-wide claim of women to politi- 
cal equality with men—has never ap- 
peared before. It has no _ historic 
precedent. Let us consider its pos- 
sible significance. 

Why Republics Fall. 

We know that republics, after ris- 
ing to great heights of civilization— 
great in proportion to the freedom of 
their citizens—always decline and 
fall. They are short lived. They are 
called republics long after the reality 
of popular government has _ perished. 
Many reasons are given for this 
seemingly inevitable decay, such as 
lack of outside enemies, foreign con- 
quest, easy divorce, and wealth. All 
these are contributing factors, but 
they are not the real source of weak- 
ness. It has occurred to Sir Henry 
Maine that the inferior position ac- 
corded to women in oriental countries 
may be in large part the underlying 
cause of arrested development and 
general stagnation in that part of the 
world, while to their constantly im- 
proving status may be traced the civil- 
ization and progress of Europe and 
western countries in general. I quote 
what he says nbout it; and these are 
the words of an able jurist and un- 
prejudiced thinker, not of a woman 
lost in the beauty of her dreams: 

Difference of East and West. 

“If we were asked why the two so- 
cieties with which we have been con- 
cerned—the Ilindeos on the one hand, 
und the Romans and all the races to 
which they have bequeathed their in- 
stitutions, on the other—have had so 
widely different a history, no reply 
can very confidently be given, so dif- 
ficult is it among the vast variety of 
influences acting on greit assemblages 


of men to single out apy one or any 
definite number of them, and to be 
sure that these have operated more 
powerfully than the rest. Yet, if it 
were absolutely necessary to give an 
answer, it would consist in pointing 
to the difference in their social his- 
tory, which has been the subject of 
this lecture, and in observing that one 
steadily carried forward, while the 
other recoiled from, the series of 
changes which put an end to the se- 
clusion and degradation of an entire 
sex,” 
Disfranchised Influence. 


Women compose one-half of the in- 
habitants cf a so-called republic. 
They undoubtedly possess that which 
we hear so much about from the 
Antis, influence. But does disfran- 
chised influence, influence unsteadied 
by the responsibility of the ballot, 
and the broadening experience of pub- 
lic service, make for the greatest good 
to the greatest number, the aim of 
true democracy? Can women, and do 
they, average, every-day women in 
their present condition as subjects, 
take a very lively interest in the real 
welfare of the State? Tlardly. And 
are not men and men children affect- 
ed by this indifference’? It could 
scarcely be otherwise. It may be said 
that average men, notwithstanding 
their pessession of the ballot, are in- 
different to the public weal; but are 
they not rendered doubly so by con- 
tinually associating with a that 
feels no allegiance, and really owes no 
allegiance, to the State? 

Vigilance for Liberty. 

If vigilance be necessary for the 
preservation of liberty, women should 
be given an opportunity and a motive 
for being vigilant. Then liberty will 
be better guarded, 

In the political subjection and con- 
sequent political ignorance and indif- 
ference of women, men are uncon- 
sciously forging their own fetters. 
They cannot retain their rights un- 
less they snare them with us. This 
is the true significance of the woman 


class 


suffrage movement throughout the 
world It is a vast attempt at the 
establishment of real gbvernment by 


the people, of republics which, being 
real, shall endure. And as such it is 
as much a movement for men’s rights 


as for women’s. 


Woman’s Cause is Man’s. 
Suffragists have never been in any 
doubt ahout this, that woman's cause 


is man’s. Men do not yet think of us 
as sufficiently organized to have a 
cause. They have never considered us 
as a class at all, but merely as separ- 


ate pieces of property. and legislated 
for us in accordance with that con- 
ception. This attitude is not due to 


any natural depravity in men—it is 
the fault of that system which we are 


now trying to change. 
Must Convince Our Rulers. 

Our task is to convince the rulers 
of the State that their interests and 
ours will be best served when they 
share with us the right of self-gov- 


The success of the suffrag- 
England has shown most of 
arguments and petitions need 
the vigorous reinforcement of politi- 
eal methods. Since 1849, suffragists 
have been memoralizing Congress and 


ernment. 
ettes in 
us that 


the Legislatures, making speeches 
and distributing literature. Unan- 
swerahle arguments and appeals for 


fair play have fallen upon deaf ears. 
The men are still too busy to notice 
us. For about 50 years the judiciary 
‘ommittee in the House and the cor- 
responding committee in the Senate, 
have respectfully listened to woman 
suffrage arguments—taxation without 
representation — government by the 
consent of the governed, and all that, 
and then quietly and respectfully 
smothered the motion. 
Political Methods Needed. 

I think that, in all political reform 

movements, arguments have served 
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but one purpose—that of stinatating \ 
the agitators themselves, of keeping 
them convinced of the justice of their 
‘ause. But to wrest any power from 
those who hold the monopoly of it, 
words have little effect — actions 
are all that really count. For 
60 years the suffragettes argued, now 
they are using other tactics, are re- 
warding their friends and punishing 
their enemies, and keeping themselves 
before the public, day and night, as 
Mr. Balfour advised. It was said 
when they first adopted these meth- 
ods that they had set back the cause 
hundreds of years, but the contrary is 
proving true. Tor the first time in 
England woman suffrage has become 
a living issue, a part of practical poli- 
tics. English women will have votes 
long before we do. It is true that they 
have a much easier task. They have 
merely to get a majority vote in Par- 
liament, while we shall have to 
change the constitutions of 46 States 
and Territories. But political meth- 
ods can win here as easily as in Eng- 
land. 
Defeat the Opponents. 


As a very practical suggestion, we 





ought to concentrate our strength and 
defeat some of our opponents and 
lukewarm supporters now running for 
office. I don’t care at all which ones. 
I am perfectly impartial. But I know 
it would do more to strengthen our 
movement to defeat one mab 
who has opposed us, than to circulate 
2 petition stretching from Maine to 
California, or to supply every voter 
in the country with Wendell Phillips's 
unanswerable argument. 


Political work is needed in each 
State, and in Washington. I do not 


think it would be wise to employ all 
the devices of the suffragettes, for the 
simple reason that English and Amer- 
ican campaign methods have always 
differed greatly, and due allowance 
must be made for those differences. 
In striving to obtain the franchis® 
for women in America, we are not 
working to obtain woman's rights 
alone, but to preserve man’s rights as 





well. Though much distrust of de- 
mocracy is shown, this is an age in 
which it is making great. strides. 
Shall America become a republic in 
name only—be distancea in liberty | 
and civilization by older countries | 
merely because our women are less 
ready to claim the right which be- 
longs to them, and consequently less 
deserving of the suffrage than the 


women of other nations? 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


California. 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
California E. S. A., the chairman of 
the State Literature Committee gave 
an especially interesting report. She 
said: 

The Com- 
these 
pro- 


report of the Literature 


mittee a year ago closed with 





words: “A cause progresses in 
portion to the circulation of its litera- | 


ture.” Tested by that measure, our | 
cause has made excellent progress. 

Our California literature has been 
sent to all parts of the State. It has 
been repeatedly commended by the 
National Suffrage Association, and 
recommended to tue xitention and 


We have printed more copies of 
more kinds of leaflets during the yea) 
the 
large 


just closed than ever before in 
same time We have used 

amounts provided by the National As- 
sociation and the National Bu- 
We have kept a good stock on 


Press 
reau. 


| 

imitation of other State associations. | 
soap | 

! 

! 


hand at headquarters. And we 

a generous supply here for the use of 
delegates and guests of the conven- 
tion. 

Besides the printed matter which 
bears our name, and circulates 
through our committees, we claim as 
part of our report some reference to 


what the newspapers are printing for 
us, and this shows the greatest in- 
crease of all. We no longer ask news- 
papers to print our news—the papers 
send reporters to write our news fo: 
us, and on the whole they show the 
suffrage movement in a_ favorable 
light. If we look back, say only sev- 
en years, we shall find personal cari- 
catures of suffragists in the San Iran- 
cisco papers. 
The literature 


of the newspapers 
has thousands of readers to hundreds 
we can muster on our rolls. We ap- 
preciate the friendly interpretation 
of the papers of today. 

The titles of special leaflets 
the past vear are of interest as part oi 
this report: | 





issued 


Enrolment cards, used by many 
clubs and found useful. Oakland, esx 
pecially, has done good work with 
these. 

A Allegory on Wimmen's Rights, by 
Josiah Allen's wife, a reprint of an 
old humorous article, ang a contrast 
with our heavier circulars. 

An endorsement leaflet, with the 
long list of conventions and organi- 


zations which have passed resolutions 
favorable to suffrage. This list has 
been espec’ally noticed by editors, and 
has inclined them to be more friend- 
ly. One editor called it “formidable.” 

A slip called Suffrage Questions for 
Debate. Three of the topics named 
on this slip are: The Suffragette 
Movement in England, The Depend- 
ence of Women upon Men for Finan- 
cial Support, and, Will California be 
the Next State to grant Votes to 
Women? 

The debating slip has been sent to 
a large number of school and college 
debating societies, and will continue 
to be very helpful to us. 

Why Wage Earning Women Should 





Vote, written by Maud Younger. Our 
editions of this article count up to 
many thousands. It has been copied 
by newspapers, widely circulated 
among wage-earning* women, and is 
very useful. We are grateful to its 
author for writing it for us. 

The Woman of To-day, an address 
by B. Fay Mills, is printe@ in very at- 
tractive form. Its circulation is con- 
stantly promoted by the publishers. 
We owe an especial debt to Mr. Mills, 


who does not refer to the suffrage 
movement as ours, in contradistine- 
tion from men’s, but calls it ours, 


meaning ours, men’s and women's. 


The Equal Suffrage Map of the 
United States in 1908 is our newest 
production. It is printed on yellow 


pxper, since the suffrage color is yel- 
low. It is shaded to show at a glance 
that in four States women vote on 
equal terms with men, even for presi- 


dential electors: that in 27 other 
States, women have partial suffrage, 
and the contrast between the position 
of women in these 31 States, and in 
our boasted California, is shown 
plainly, 


Progress is the official paper of the 
National Suffrage Association. It is 


our duty to increase its circulation. 
We invite everyone here to subscribe 
for Progress, at the literature table. 


If already a subscriber, pay for a re- 
newal, or for a friend who has no 
suffrage paper, or order it sent to your 
home library. Progress is a very in- 
teresting monthly, edited by our Na- 
tional Treasurer, Mrs. Upton, and is a 
necessity to us as an organization. 

It is appropriate that we recommend 
our other good papers: Jus Suffragii, 


the international bulletin, whose 
editor translates fourteen languages, 
and prints the paper in the Nether- 


lands, but in English. It is a monthly. 

The Woman's Journal, founded 39 
years ago by Lucy Stone, and edited 
by Henry B. Blackweli and Alice 
Stone Blackwell. Its weekly encour- 
avement is one of our great blessings. 
If you do not know it as an old friend, 
make its acquaintance at once, 

The Woman's Tribune, edited 
Clara B. Colby for 25 years. This 
published on our coast at Vortland, 
and we recommend it as a good pa- 
per to take. 

The work of the Literature Commit- 
tee is closely related to all the other 
work of the association. All other 
committees use literature, and rejoice 
over each new kind. We hope the 
new Library Committee will do part 
of our work for us. 

We have found conventions a very 
easy method of reaching important 
people from all over the State. Suf- 
frage literature has been systemati- 
cally distributed at important conven- 
tions, for instance the State Librari- 
ans’ Convention at San Jose, the State 
Teachers’ Association at Santa Cruz, 
and the State Federation of Clubs at 
Oakland. 

We have long been in the habit of 
giving our literature away. The time 
has come when we must 
practice. One does not need 
that printing and postage cost 
and that the more we print and dis- 


by 
is 


to say 





money, | 


| 








change this | 


|} Newton League is probably the only 
one in Massachusetts that can boast 


tribute, the more it costs. But we 
have taught people to expect to re- 
ceive literature free, and we must be- 
gin a new lesson. 

To be sure, we took in $40 at the| 


convention literature table a year ago, 
but this was for book sales, pamphlet 
sales and subscriptions, and they were 
at so there was not a cent of 
profit. All the leaflets we gave away, 
and urged the people to accept them. 

Let us see how differently the Suf- 
fragettes manage. A letter dated Sept 
3, 1908, London, says: 


cosi, 


“We find over here that people 
prize very much more that which they 
have to pay for, and we think you 


may find the same is true in the Unit- 
ed States. In this connection, you 
will be interested to know that the 
Literature Department of our weekly 
paper, Votes for Women, in the first 
seven months of this year, did an ac- 
tual business of one thousand pounds. 
or $5,000, and that out of this, it paid 
rent and salaries, and made an actual 


profit of $150 a month for the seven 
months. This is in spite of the fact 
ihat a great number of leaflets are 
given awny free.” 


We therefore invite you to buy lit- 
erature this year, and to give volun- 
tary contributions toward the support 
of this and future literature tables. 
And we invite you to accept and use 
all Literature is as neces- 
sary 


need. 
bread. 


you 
as 
Ellen C, Sargent, 


Chairman Committee on Literature. 


Massachusetts. 
Newton.—The Food Fair in Boston is 
over, and, as the result of the efforts 
of a few women and the expenditure 
of S47, the Newton Equal Suffrage 
League has been the direct means of 
securing 6255 names to the enrolment 
four weeks, besides giving 

circulars on the suffrage 
having 20,000 personal 
interviews with unbelievers, whose 
arguments were met briefly, and gen- 
erally acceptably to the “Anti” or in- 
different questioner. 
Ettie L. Lowell. 

The Newton Equal Suffrage League 
met at the home of the president, Mrs. 
Geo. F. Lowell, Oct. 26. Rev. S. R. 
Vinton, who had just returned from 
India, spoke on “Women in Burma.” 
He wore the native costume of the 
men, and had on exhibition several 
costumes of women of the different 
castes, also specimens of their hand 
work in carved ivory, and hand- 
wrought silver articles. 
Mrs. Carota Sabyl Von Koch of 
Sweden told of the political conditions 


ecards, in 
out 50,000 
question, and 


} and 














R. H. WHITE CO. 








For generations the ] 


previous famous offerings. 
manufacturers. 


and French Plaids. 

in all the wanted shades. 
Persian, Pompadour, etc. 

catawba and vieux rose. 
and hyacinth tones. 


shades of the season. 


Chiffon Directoire, 44 inches wide. 


and street shades. 


Black Armure Lamballe Silk, 
a new Lyons silk, imported 
for us. 


Black “Duchesse Lamballe,” 
a rich Lyons satin, sold by no 
in Boston. 


Black Satin Directoire, in all widths 
up to 44 inches. 


Silk and Satin Crepe de Chines, inc 
famous “Cheney” silks. 

















WHITE CO. 


land as headquarters for Silks. This season is no exception, in fact our assortments are 


Very high lustre in the latest evening 
Price, per yard, $1.89 


Prices 89c to $1.25 


Prices $1.10 to $1.59 
Prices $1.00 to $2.50 


Prices $1.00 to $5.00 


New 


Cnt 
ec 


exclusively 


other store 


luding the 





Handsome Silks and Dress Goods 


Imported and Domestic Dress Goods—the finest assortment of practical 
new Styles, weaves, patterns, and designs ever offered in New England 


store has been recognized throughout New Eng 
larger, the beautiful Silks more fascinating than ever, and the values even better than our 


New Silks are 


Among them are the clinging Directoire Silks 


arriving daily from both foreign and domestic 
such as peacock, canard, wistaria, mulberry, catawba, vieux rose and old go 


Our Dress Goods stock for Autumn and Winter is most complete and attractive, in- 
cluding a wealth of carefully selected French, German and Austrian Broadcloths— 
Foreign and Domestic Dress Stuffs, English and Scctch Suitings, Cloakings and 
Astrachans—in an almost infinite variety of patterns and colorings. Quality for qual- 
ity, price for price, our great stocks of new Fall and Winter dress goods offer un- 
equalled values to Boston shoppers. 


Newest Fall Silks 


Silk Plaids, 100 styles, Scotch, German 
Prices 79c to $1.50 


Silk Herringbone Weaves, soft and lustrous, 
Prices 79c to $1.25 


Brocade and novelty Silks, including print warp, 
Prices $1.00 to $2.59 


Swiss Satan de Chine, all the newest tones in taupe, 
Prices 79c to $1.00 


Bengalines and Satin Cotiles, including peacock 
Prices $1.00 to $1.25 


Directoire Satin, 1 yard wide, all the new 
Prices $1.39 to $1.50 


Fine Satin Faced Henrietta, 44 inches wide. 


French Shadowed striped Chevren Suitings, 
44 to 50 inches wide. 


Golf red Cheviots, Diagonals, Thibet Cloths 

and Coatings. 
‘nm Soliel, 44 inches wide. 

Fine Domestic Satin Broadcloths, 

52 to 54 inches wide. 

Finest English and Scotch Suiting, 

45 to 54 inches wide. 

French and Satin Directoire, 44 to 50 in. wide. 


French and Austrian Broadcloths, 
52 to 54 inches wide. 
Imported Robe Patterns, 
Satin Persian Boarders. 
Handsome All-Wool Cloaks, 
width fifty-four inches. 


Rich Jet Black Fabrics, 
width forty to fifty inches. 
Fine Permanent Finish Broadcloths. 
50 to 54 inches wide. 


English Astrachans, Pony Cloths and Caracouls, 
grays, cream and black. 


in all the scarcest shades, 


= ( 


I, 


] 


if 


Dress Goods 
Price, per yard, $1.00 
Prices $1.00 to $1.50 


Prices $1.00 to $1.50 
Price $1.25 


Prices $1.00 to $1.50 


Prices $1.00 to $2.00 


Prices $1.00 to $2.00 


Prices, $1.50. to $3.00 
Prices $2.00 to $4.50 


Prices $1.50 to $2.00 
Prices $1.00 to $2.00 
Prices $1.50 to $4.00 


Prices $3.25 to $9.00 











of the Swedish women, and expressed 
surprise to find that American wo- 
men were behind her country-women 
in the gaining of political rights. The 


of having among its membership five | 
generations living. On this occasion | 
it was voted to make Lotta Crowell 
(five weeks old), an honorary member | 


for life of this League She is the | 
daughter of Lotta (Lowell) Crowell, | 
the granddaughter of Mrs. Geo. F. |} 
Lowell, the great-granddaughter otf 
Lucy (Barnes) Simonds, and the 
great-great-granddaughter of Phebe 


(Russ) Barnes, all of whom have been 





and are active nembers of the League. 
The secretary announced a gain of {4 
members during the past year. Afte: 
the speaking refreshments were 
served. 

Mrs. Philip Snowden spoke at La- 
sell Seminary, Auburndsle, Mass., last 
week. She was entertained at din- 
ner, and Mrs. Joseph Cook, Mrs. Geo. | 
I’. Lowell and Mr. and Mrs. Edwin | 
I). Mead were invited as guests of | 
honor. After dinner was held a_ re- 
ception for the girls, followed by a | 
public meeting in the chapel. Mrs 
Snowden explained why the English 
women had resorted to some of the 


methods they used. Her address made 
n great impression, and corrected the 
false ideas that so many of the young 
women had conceived, as was shown 
by their remarks to Mrs. Snowden 
Mrs. Lowell after the meeting. 
Mrs. Harriet A. Eager will enter- 
tain Mrs. Von Koch and a_tew 
friends at her home on Sunday. 


The Equal Suffrage As- | 
sociation gave a recepiion to Mrs. | 
Ethel Snowden on Wednesday even- | 
ing, atthe home of Mrs. Mary Ilutche- | 
Page. Mrs. Schlesinger and Mrs. 
Page received with Mrs. Snowden. 
There was a large attendance. 

Brookline.—The annual meeting of 
the Brookline E. S. A. was held on 
Oct. 1 at the home of Mrs. Benjamin | 
I’. Pitman. There was a large attend- 
ance. 

Mrs. Pitman presided, and the usual 
reports were read and approved, Next 
Mrs. Leonard, chairman of the State 
Enrolment Committee, told of the 
success of its work at the Food Fair. 
In less than three weeks over 5,000 
persons signed cards in favor of suf-| 
frage for women. 

The election of officers for the year 
followéd: Honorary president, Mrs. 
Mary Schlesinger; honorary vice-pres- 
idents, Mrs. Wm. I. Bowditch and 
Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw; president, Mrs. 
Mary Hutcheson Page; vice-presidents, 
Mrs. Anna K. Channing and Mrs. An- 
na E. Grant; recording secretary, 


Brookline.- 


son 





} and 


| tion 


| Ifon,. 


Miss Margaret W. Burnham: corre- 
sponding secretary, Miss Emily Shep 
ard; treasurer, Miss Albertina Von 
Arnim., On the executive committee 
are Mrs. Benj. I’. Pitman, Mrs. Janet 
C. Bearse, Mrs. Gertrude B, Newell, 
Mis. George C. Warren and Miss Ma- 


rion Richards. 

Mrs. Page then gave an interesting 
account of the suffragette movement 
in England. For forty years they had 
tried petitions and the regulation 


methods, without Then they 
were forced to adopt the militant tac- 
tics which are misunderstood here, 
and the good results are already evi- 
dent. 
gether for their cause, with a 


success 


so 


courage 


and devotion to their principle truly 
heroic. The suffragettes wear tri- 
colored scarfs, the white stripe for 


purity, the green for hope, the purple 
for sovereignty. Mrs, age read 
quent extracts from personal accounts 
of Christabel Vankhurst and = Mrs. 
Pethick Lawrence, two leaders the 
movement. 

After the meeting tea was 
admiration universally expressed 
the work of the English women. 

Margaret W. Burnham 
Recording Secretary 


in 
served 


fo 


joston Equal Suffrage Associa- 
Good Government held a 
Marlborough street, on 
Oct. 2O, to consider “The Principles 
and Platforms of the Four Grea’ 
National Tl'arties.” The Democratic 
l’'arty was represented by Hon. Josiah 
Qduincy, the Independence League by 
John <A. Coulthurst, the Repub- 
lican Party by Hon. Grafton I). Cusn- 
ing, and the Socialist Party by Mr 
Franklin Il. Wentworth. 


The 
for 


meeting at & 


Worcester.—The League met with 
Mrs. Emma C, Marble on Oct. 1. The 
different committees appointed at the 
June cuting in Northbridge were 
asked for their reports for the sale on 
Oct. 15, and plans were perfected for 
it. At the home of Mrs. Lothrop the 
sale was held, which netted between 
$40 and $50. In the midst of our sale 
Mrs. Marble called for the retiring 
secretary, who had served eight years 
in that capacity, and in a few well- 
chosen words presented an_ elegant 
mahogany writing desk to Mrs. Fowler 
as an expression of the League's re- 
gard. A gold pen, tray, inkwell and 
blotter accompanied the desk, and the 
gift was received with thanks for their 


good-will and generosity. The sale 
was a success. A Ge 
New York. 


Mrs. Ella Hawley Crossett writes 


that the following page was acciden- 





eeress and mill-hand strive to- | 


fre- | 








tally left of her recent State 
port: 

Our membership has been greatly 
enlarged during the past year by the 
nddition of the Equality League of 


Self-Supporting Women of New York, 


out re- 


of which Mrs. Blatch is president. 
They number nearly 19,000, and have 
opened headquarters at 103 E, 19th 
St.. New York City. Under their 
auspices was arranged the celebration 
at Seneca Falls to cominemorate the 
“th anniversary of the first conven- 
tion ever called for the advancement 
of women. Many noted speakers were 


present, and the meeting was most in- 
teresting and successful. Your presi- 


dent was asked to dedicate the tab- 
let placed on the building where the 


meetings were held. Members of this 
League held a series of open-air meet- 
ings, going by trolley from one city 
to another through Central New York. 


With the aid of the Collegiate Suf- 
frnage League, they held a large mass 
meeting at Cooper Union. Mrs. Cob- 


den-Sanderson and = our National 
resident were the principal speakers. 

Another League that has been most 
helpful to our work is the Collegiate 
Equal Suffrage League of New York, 
although most of the members live in 


New York City. They organized a 
club at Barnard College, and hope to 
secure clubs in many other colleges 


during the coming year. 

Another progressive suffrage society 
which works independently from our 
association has held meetings 
in New York. 

Besides these 


street 


organizations there 
are 115 local clubs and 82 county or- 
ganizations. Many of these have 
taken an active part in the civic life, 
either along the line of civic improve- 


ment, libraries or schools, and have 
become an important factor in the 
community, so it is needless to ex- 
plain that we have become a great 


educator, 


On election day, every street car in 
Rochester contained an advertising 
placard with the inscription: “Women 
Vote for President in Wyoming, Colo- 


rado, Utah and Idaho. Why not New 


York?” This would have delighted 
Miss Anthony, who made her home in 
Rochester for so many years. The 
placards were put up by the Rochester 
P. E. Club 


Suffering is an accident. It does not 
matter whether you and I suffer. ‘Not 
enjoyment and not sorrow is our life, 
not sorrow any more than enjoyment, 
but obedience and duty. If duty brings 
sorrow, let it bring sorrow.—Phillips 
Brooks. 
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A SONG OF THE BALLOT. 
By Helena Sharpsteen (Mrs. Errol 
Dunbar.) 


There are things that give us heart- 

ache as we see them every day, 
And things that sting our eyes to 
bitter tears; 

There are things that set men swear- 
ing as they make the women 
pray, 

Give pangs to saints, 
food for sneers. ‘ 
In the hundred, hundred years 
Little better life appears 
Than it was those other times, so 
long remote; 
And there is no other way 
To bring on a brighter day 
Than to think, and then to vote, 
vote, vote. 


and cynics 


rage and quarrel 
that won't 


How we rant and 
with the wrongs 
come right, 

And long for sword and helm and 
lusty war— 

the days when deep conviction 

could strike, holy in its might, 

To leave on sin its burning, biting 
sear! 

| Yet within our very hand, 

‘ In this our modern land, 

Is a weapon stronger, surer than 
e’er smote 
Wrong low in ancient years; 
Oh, cease your tears and fears; 

I Take up your weapon—vote, vote, 

vote! 


For 


You have force, and such as kingdoms 
and their kings have sought in 
vain, 

Since the days when I'reedom shook 
her beauty free; 


Hers the balm to heal all wounds, 
as hers the lips to soothe all 
pain, 

Hers the beaconing of lovely things 
to be! 
Oh, she is our very own, 
With her surging, singing 
tone— 
A banner cry o’er all the land 
afloat, 


Deep laden with the power 
! Whica she brings us for her 
dower— 
Hear Freedom crying: 


for 


vote: 


“Vote, vote, 


Ours the shame, if shame here bideth; 
ours the crime, if crime there 
be; 

Ours the sorrow and the sinning and 
the rue. 

We would cry upon the gods, in men- 
wise, while our gods are we. 

For who speaks, and who decides? 
‘Tis I, ’tis you! 


that but 


Cease lamenting 
brands, 
Take the world in these, your 
hands 
The victor song shall pour from 
every throat! 
For never was more power 


Than shall be yours that hour 
When you arise and vote, vote, 
vote! 


Boston Post. 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
LEGISLATION FOR CIVIL 
RIGHTS. 


The following report was present 
ed at Buffalo by Mrs. L. L. Blanken- 
burg, chairman of the National Com- 
mittee on Legislation for Civil Rights: 

Letters were sent to all the State 
Presidents, requesting « report of the 
laws passed by each Legislature since 
the last annual meeting, which bene- 
fit women and children. Replies were 
received from 22 State presidents. 
live reported that the legislature 
had not been in session. The others 
reported as follows: 

Delaware: A compulsory school law, 


which is enforced. 
Georgia: A State prohibition law, 
1907, which required great effort to 


enforce. 

Massachusetts: Revised labor laws. 

Minnesota: Governor appointed a 
woman factory inspector to look after 
women and girls; she is satisfactory. 

Ohio: A child labor law, also a 
county hospital for insane persons at 
Cieveland, the result of efforts made 
by Mrs. Crowl of Cleveland. Eight 
women factory inspectors appointed. 

Louisiana: Improved factory in- 
spection law which extends all over 
the State. The Governor, through 
the activity of the women, has agreed 
to call a conference of the Governors 
of the Southern States, with a view to 
securing uniform legislation in regard 
to the working hours of women and 
children. Night labor for girls under 
18 vears, and boys under 16 years, is 
prohibited in Touisiana. 

INinois: The laws which specially 
refer to either women or children are 
the laws in relation to the adoption 
of children, the making of cigarette 
moking by persons between seven 
ind 18 a misdemeanor, punishing cer- 


tain crimes against children by im- 
risconment, teachers’ pension bill for 

cities exceeding 100,000, and the bill | 
air pandering. 

Connectient: The appointment of a 
woman factory inspecior, and the 
shortening of working hours for wo- 
men and minors under 16 years from 
i to SS hours per week. 

Maine: Improved factory laws 

Oklahoma: Compulsory education 

w, and the ave of consent fixed at 
IS years. 

Utah: A law compelling parents or 


guerdians to edueate deaf, mute or 


home; also Juvenile Courts estab- 
lished. 
Nebraska: Report not received. 
District of Columbia: A child labor 
law. 


New York: The child law 
somewhat improved, 

California: Improved laws in regard 
to Juvenile Court and the care of 
children, especially in regard to their 
morals. Also a law to punish hus- 
bands who abandon their wives with- 
out cause, or neglect their children. 

Iowa: Improved Juvenile Court 
laws, a law to protect children from 
immoral persons, and the opening of 
a hospital for unfortunate women and 
children. Iowa also punishes hus- 
bands who abandon their wives or 
neglect their children. 

Pennsylvania: Amending the com- 
pulsory education law, requiring chil- 
dren to attend school until 14 years, 
instead of 13, as heretofore. 

Appropriating money to State Col- 
lege for a Department of Home Eco- 
nomics, and enlarging the girls’ dor- 
mitory. 

Providing punishment for parents 
who abandon children under 16 years 
of age, or for permitting them to be 
in houses of ill fame. 

Establishing camp schools for for- 
eign adults. 

The fee bill in connection with the 
Juvenile Courts. 

The Philadelphia 
bill. 

Relating to the planting and pro- 
tection of trees. 

Amenament to the Pure Food law 
of Pennsylvania to make it more 
nearly conform to the National Pure 
Food Law. 

To regulate employment agencies. 

To enlarge the powers and remedies 
of married women in cases of deser- 
tion and non-support. 

To permit convicts 
minded to work outdoors. 


labor 


Tenement House 


and  feeble- 


Fixing the minimum salary of 
teachers at $40 per month. 
Providing for better heating and 


rooms. 
Still Pond, 
municipal 


ventilation of school 
Maryland: The town of 
400 inhabitants, granted 
suffrage to women. 
Two women directors were appoint- 
ed by the Governor to the Board of 
Boys’ Reformatory. 


DISHWASHING MADE EASY. 

One of the unnecessary things in 
housekeeping is the continuous wash- 
ing and wiping of dishes. It is queer 
how some women will wear them- 
selves out rather than step aside from 
the path. They have yet to 
learn the joy that comes from tak- 
ing an independent tack and making 


beaten 


the work subservient to the worker. 
To many women, the bugbear of 
housework is dishwashing. Why 


wash dishes three times a day? Do 
it in the morning, when fresh. 
Scrape the dinner stack in a 
pan filled with and 
cover. Treat the the 
| same way, and do not allow your con- 


dishes, 
large cold water, 


supper dishes 





| science to keep you awake one single 
panes It the 
the morning, if 
my way. each 
hot 
piece by 


will not make task too 


next you try 
After 


and 


| heavy 
washing 


piece 
rinsing in (uot 
water, put them, 
in the wire drainer (price ten 


in hot suds 
warm) 
piece, 
cents) us nearly on edge as possible, 
and let stand dry. 
course, and silver, must be wiped, but 
into a p.teher 
odd 
weary 


until Glasses, of 


can be 
until 


the iatter put 
or deep jug some 
not so an- 


when one is that 


other turn of the screw seems next to 
The House- 


impossible. November 


keeper 


SOME REASONS WHY. 





“Woman's Share in Productive In 
dustry” was the subject of a capital 
paper read at the Buffalo Convention 
by Mrs. Anna Cadogan Etz. Mrs. Etz 
is the author of a new leaflet just is- 
sued in the Political Equality Series, 
entitled “The Reasons Why.” It gives 
convincing reasons why women should 
vote, and with it are published statis- 
tics showing the relative number of 
men and women in the State prisons 
of the different States. Order it from 
National Suffrage Headquarters, War- 
price 15 cents per 100, post- 


ren, O., 
paid. 


A GOOD SUGGESTION. 





vantage of the fairs to distribute our 
recent convention 
|in New Haven I suggested that the 
| Connecticut Suffrage Association add 
work for the coming year by 
a Superintendent of Fair 
view to giving out lit- 


literature. At tue 





to its 


electing 
Work, with a 


minute | 


It was gratifying to read in the} 
| Journal about the success of the 
Massachusetts women who took ad- 


| be imagined. 


| lite. H. B. B. 


| largely upon three things; the City of | 








erature and also trying where possible | 


|to have a Suffrage Day with suurage | 


| speakers at some of the summer gath- | 


|} erings. We have a number of fairs and 
| kindred assemblies here during the 
summer and autumn, and I believe it is 


| 
| 


effective and at the same time inex- 
pensive, At our Chautauqua assem- 
biies, probably some arrangement can 
be made for a day with the suffragists, 
either before or after the regular 
meetings. 

This is a line of work that every 
club can carry forward, as the oppor- 
tunities are just waiting. If every 
club in New England would adopt this 
suggestion for one season, what an 
amount of suffrage information could 
be placed before the people who may 
be waiting for it! 

Let us all try it. 

Ella B. Kendrick, 
Cor. Sec. Connecticut W. S. A. 
Hartford, Oct. 19. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


What Does Christmas Really Mean? 
A discourse begun by John T. Me- 
Cutcheon, continued by Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, and published by Santa Claus 
The Unity Publishing Company, Chi- 
cago, 1908. 

This is a brief biography of Jesus 
from the purely human point of view, 
adapted to the comprehension of chil- 
dren, told by a young mother to her 
boy after the excitement of the 
Christmas Festival was over. 

“He was a little boy, oh, ever so 
poor, and he worked in his father’s 
carpenter’s shop and _ helped his 
mother feed, clothe, and care for sev- 
eral brothers and sisters younger than 
he was, until he grew to be a man—a 


loving, earnest man, who liked to 
help others. At first people 
liked him much and followed him 
from place to place; they liked to 


hear him teach people to be kind and 
true. But after a while some who 
were proud and wealthy began to find 
fault with him. So they made trou- 


ble, arrested him, and put him to 
death cruelly by nailing him to a 
cross. But because he loved every- 


body, was a friend of the poor, trust- 
ed in God, and forgave his enemies, 
those who loved him and believed in 
his teachings, try to follow his ex- 
ample and celebrate his birthday.” 
In this simple narrative the life of 
Jesus is made dear to children, who 
try hard to follow his example. 
H. B. B. 


Children’s Longfellow. Tllus- 
trated. Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany. Boston and New York. 1908. 
Price $3. 

This superb volume, fully illustrated 
in color, is a collection of Longfel- 
low’s poems best adapted for child- 
1ren’s readings, Longfellow has been 
fitly called ‘the children’s poet.” 
Among its contents are “Paul Revere’s 
Ride,” “The Village Blacksmith,” 
“The Building of the Ship,” “The Song 
of Hiawatha,” “The Wreck of the 
Hesperus,” “Excelsior,” “Evangeline,” 
“The Courtship of Myles Standish,” “A 
Psalm of Life,” “The Skeleton in Ar- 
mor,” “The Voices of the Night,” etc., 
et No more beautiful or in- 
spiring present for young people can 
To many youthful read- 
ers these poems will be the revela- 
tion of an ideal world of melody and | 
romance, affecting their entire after 


The 





1OWA STATE REPORT. 
(Read at Buffalo.) | 
— | 
The interest of the suffrage work in 
Iowa this last year has centered! 
Des Moines injunction case: the organ- 
ization of township leagues and a com- 
paign for municipal suffrage, conduct- 
ed in the fall of 1907 by the president, 
Elexnnor Gordon. In June, 1907, an 
election was held in Des Moines to 
vote bonds for the building of a new 
city hall. The women were den‘ed the 
right of voting at this election. Suit 
wus brought with Grace Ballantyne as 
attorney for the women. The case was 
lost in the district court. It was at 
once appealed and a temporary injunc- 
tion secured to prevent the City Coun- 
cil from securing bids for the erection 
of the proposed building. 

In June, 1908, the Supreme Court re- 
versed’ the ruling of the lower court, 
and the right of the women to vote at 
the election was upheld. The Politi- 
cal Club of Des Moines paid the ex- 
penses of the case in the district court, 
which were $300.00. The treasury of 
the State Association was nearly 
empty on account of the failure of the 
Callanan bequest. but the National 
Suffrage Association came to. the 
rescue and paid the $300.00 necessary 
for the case in the Supreme Court. 

At the coming election, Nov. 3, the 
women of Des Moines are to vote on 
two distinct propositions: For tne | 
building of the new City Hall and on 
the proposal of the City of Des Moines 

| 





to remit certain taxes on certain large 
manufacturing interests. | 

Under the direction of Mrs. Mary J. | 
Coggeshall a special effort has been | 
made to organize township leagues. It | 
is the intention that after the county 
has been thoroughly organized, the 
State president shall call a county con- 
vention in some central place. At this 
meeting a legislative committee will be 
appointed whose special business shall 
be to bring to bear every possible in- | 
ducement upon the members in the 
Legislature from that County that will 
make them friends of the equal suf- 
frage movement. At this writing only 
one such convention has been held, but | 


blind children either in school or at|a way for us to work which will be| this meeting was so much of a success | 
| 
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Houghers ration Ca 


Footwear for Winter 
‘Reltable and Low Priced 
Our Popular ““COLUMBIA”’ 


40 styles for Fall and Winter. 
thousands are buying our special. 


2.26 


Special Sale of | 


Women know a $3.00 value and 
Price always 














Bargains in 


Men’s Shoes 


4,000 pairs in the best makes. All 
Every lot a money 


Women’s Boots 


8co pairs from well-known makers, 
purchased at a great reduction owing to 
the late season. Lvery leather repre- 
sented in lot, $3.00 to $5.00 
values, at 


| sizes and leathers, 
| saver. Prices 


1.98 | 2.00, 2.50, 3.00 to 4.00 


Educator Shoes 


The most complete stock in the city. 
Prices range from 


1.25 to 3.50 


Remember our exclusive Shoe Department, located at 3 Beacon Street. 
for Men and Boys at seasonable prices. 


For boys and girls. In all leathers, 


including high skating shoes. 


Shoes 

















| Judge Lindsey of the Denver Juve- 


nile Court writes on “The Public 
attendance to go on with the work in| Schools and Morality,” in the House- 
other counties. keeper for November. It is one of 
If money can be secured a thorough | the articles in the series, “fhe Truth 
cauvass of the State will be made. Sv/ about the Public Schools.” Any par- 
far 43 leagues have been organized| ent who is complacently sure that 
with a membership of 558. members. everything is all. right would do well 
These members paid into the State| to read what one of the most noted 
treasury $135.69. All the expense,| Students of child life has to say. 


On 
which has been great, has been borne | the other hand, the article will cheer 
by Mrs. Coggeshall. 


those who are despondent about con- 
Early in the year an effort was made 


ditions. 
to arouse the women of the State to; we have received this week news 
a greater interest in municipal and/or the passing away of John W. 
school affairs. The president sought | }futchinson of Lynn, Mass., the last 
for lecture engagements at the differ-| survivor of the famous Hutchinson 
ent meetings of the District Federation 


a E 7 family of singers, whose voices were 
of Women’s Clubs. Enough was ac-| for so many years a power in behalf 


in its interest and enthusiasm that 
new courage was gained by those in 





complished to show the value of this | of antislavery, temperance, woman 
method of work. For lack of funds | suffrage and other reforms; also of 
the lectures were discontinued early tu! the death of Miss Mary F. Eastman, 


An 


the year. The coming year we plan t0/| jin past years one of the most witty, 
work as of old for a Constitutional | logical and effective speakers in Mas- 


sachusetts for woman suffrage. 
obituary will appear later. 


Amendment and for the extension of 
the referendum vote, which can be 
granted by direct act of the Legisla- 
ture. 


Eleanor Elizabeth Gordon, 
President. HUMOROUS. 


Nina Wilson-Dewey, ial 
Corresponding Secretary. 





A sudden rain storm once led Henry 

Ward Peecher to accept the offer of 

an umbrella from a New York friend, 
—an aggressive Unitarian, who used 

for| to say that his own sect bore “the 
trade-mark of honesty.” At the ferry 
Mr. Beecher met a lady, a prominent 
worker of a sister church, also caught 
in the rain, upon whom he forced the 
umbrella, saying that he would call for 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
you registered to vote 
school committee? 

The Women’s Trade Union League 
of Chicago is giving monthly readings 
of poetry on Sunday afternoons. Last 


Have 


Sunday was devoted to poems on 

“Italy Free.” The reader was Mrs. it the next day. Two hours later he 
Laura D. Pelham. Mrs. Margaret answered a call of the door-bell, when 
Dreier Robins is president of the a boy hurriedly presented him with 
| League. the umbrella and a note reading as 

Mrs. Martha Krug Genthe writes: | follows: 

“Who can have played the Woman's “Dear Mr. Beecher: My husband 
Journal such a mean trick as to fur-| demands that I return this umbrella 
nish it the news that the first woman | at once, saying that under the circum- 


stances the pleasure of your anticipat- 
ed cail is unregretted.” The great ex- 
pounder of honesty opened the um- 
brella, and was horrified to discover 

Mrs. Bessie Laythe Scovell has been | @ pasted slip upon which was written 
president of the Minnesota W. C. T. U.| in a bold, round hand, “Stolen by 
for twelve years. Her administration | some Presbyterian thief.’’—N. Y. Sun. 
has been marked by distinct gains 
along all progressive lines. When a 
young woman, she worked for a time 
as a draughtsman in the office of the | 
city engineer at Duluth. 


teacher had just been appointed in a 
German high school? Women have 
been teaching in those schools for 
over thirty years.’ 





FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to 
aid the cause of equal rights than by 


It is folly to call the husband the | isti } = 
head of the house; he is not, says | #SS!Sting the woman suffrage papers. 
Clara Morris, the famous actress, in | Form of Bequest. 

The Housekeeper for October. It is} [ hereby give and bequeath to the 


but a courtesy title at best, since in 
truth he is but an incident in the home 
life, while the wife and mother is its 
whole existence; literally the sun of 
momestic happiness rises and sets in 
the face of the wife and mother. 
Almost as soon as they got back 
from Buffalo, the editors of the Wo- 
man’s Journal were called away to a 


Proprietors of the Woman’s Journal, 
published in Boston, a corporation es- 
tablished by the laws of Massachu- 
setts, the sum of dollars, to be 
applied by such Proprietors, principal 
and interest, at their discretion, to the 
support and improvement of the 
paper, and the promotion of the prin- 
| ciples which it advocates. 





distant part of Massachusetts to take 

part in a long-protracted law case, 

which is but just over. Hence they THE MISSES ALLEN 
have been unable to prepare the re- 

port of the annual meeting of the SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 


for WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone 131-1 Newton West. 


Massachusetts W. S. A. in time 


this week’s paper. 


POS EAE 0664 hh bbb) $$ 6-+$O0400045568 
Miss M. F.. Fisk 


THE RED GLOVE SHOP 


322 BOYLSTON STREET 
Opposite Arlington St. 





Has a splendid assortment of Ladies’ Gloves at 
$1 50 per pair. 
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